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The Fiftieth Anniversary session of the National Conference 
Social Work brings to its members a two-fold opportunity: 
First, for a thoroughgoing reconsideration of our programs. 
Providence the fundamental bases of the various forms of 
cial work were most ably and convincingly stated. On that 
uundation, and in the light of accumulated experience and 
nowledge of fifty years (for inevitably the Fiftieth Anniversary 
(‘onference must be historical in that sense), the task of the 
liftieth Conference will inevitably be that of restating, per- 
haps more clearly, concretely, and connectedly, the social wel- 
re program for the next decade or two. This will be in the 
ture of preparedness for that rising wave of interest in human 
lfare which we may confidently expect in the very near 
ture, 


\t 


Second, for an appeal for broader participation. The fact 
t this is the Fiftieth Anniversary gives it a special oppor- 


} 


tunity to arrest the attention and arouse the interest, con- 
viction, and participation of the citizenship of America. All 
that we may have learned in our fifty years of effort, will count 
for little unless we are able to persuade the great majority of 
our fellow citizens of the soundness of our conclusions and to 
secure their acceptance by the community. The Fiftieth Anni- 
versary session should, therefore, be in a sense a megaphone 
through which the voice of trained and experienced social work 
will address its message to the people of the United States. 
To accomplish these results, we must have the sincere, un- 
prejudiced thought, the conscious participation, and a very real 


| consensus of opinion on the part of all those seriously interested 


in any phase of health, relief, and correction throughout the 
country. We address to all of them this earnest request for 
their best contribution toward a social program for these United 
States. HOMER FOLKs. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE PROV- 
: IDENCE MEETING 


RoBert W. KELso 


Our forty-ninth session has demonstrated some factors of 
permanent value. Each year has brought modifications of our 
clumsy reorganization plan of 1916; but it has remained for 
Milwaukee and, to a greater extent, for Providence, to point 
the way to successful program organization in a divisional 
system. The essential factor is a small program committee 
with power to harmonize the subject-matter submitted to the 
Division Committees. 

Aside from the Conference sermon and the two business 
sessions, the Providence program offered fifty-six meetings. 
Of these twelve were joint; and among the joint gatherings 
seven were with kindred groups, involving the co-operation of 
four of these separate bodies. In accordance with the policy 
of the Milwaukee Conference, afternoon time was reserved for 
kindred groups. It would have been possible for the Program 
Committee, out of the material submitted by the Divisions, 
to have arranged one hundred meetings. Experience is show- 
ing that the broadest encouragement should be accorded the 
Division Committees in the submission of topics, and that this 
subject-matter should be organized carefully into a maximum 
of not more than seven general sessions and a quota of not 
more’than five section meetings to each Division. It is likely 
that four is a more profitable figure for this second maximum. 
Relations with kindred groups would become still more har- 
monious if Conference meetings were fewer in number. 

In a nebulous body like the National Conference promptness 
and regularity in procedure are the beginning of wisdom. When 
meetings begin as advertised and the speakers keep within their 
allotted time, the garrulous are discouraged and a premium is 
placed upon plain thought clearly expressed. When the hour is 
droned away in repetition and irrelevance the speaker imposes 
and the audience tolerates—but hears not. The whole program, 
so attractive in the beginning, folds itself up like the morning- 
glory before the heat of the day. The record set by the ten 
Division Chairmen throughout the Providence meetings will 
stand unchallenged unless the Chairmen of succeeding years 
see and appreciate, as did these, the necessity for simple regula- 
tions rigidly enforced. 

The fofty-ninth was also a solvent year. The policy of the 
Executive Committee for the past two years of placing the 
finances of the Conference upon an itemized budget basis, and 
the efforts of an effective Finance Committee, have placed the 
organization upon a firmer basis and opened the way to a plan 
of support by individuals and societies which must grow in 
completeness each year. 

To the broad-jumper in the athletic contest the exact posi- 
tion of his foot at the instant of take-off is all-important. If 
his last stride is short he flattens his trajectory and loses force; 
if too long, the back of his spring is broken. The Conference 
now plunges into the most notable session in its history—its 
fiftieth anniversary. The considered judgment of the twelve- 
month now intervening will likely be that the Providence meet- 
ing, in subject-matter, in method, and in the rare spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the delegates, has given us a fair take-off. 


Division Reports 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 
J. PRENTICE Murpuy, Chairman 


The five Section Meetings of the Children’s Division we, 
devoted to a discussion of a few outstanding fundamentals ; 
the field of child care. The papers and addresses at each mee: 
ing were unusually good, and the high standard set by the spea| 
ers as announced in the program was met promptly and eager|: 
by the many members of the Division who discussed thes, 
papers at the different meetings. 

he papers ranged from practical approaches to the pro| 
lems of Illegitimacy, the Care of Delinquents, and Care «| 
Children in Foster Homes, to the vast opportunities for fund: 
mental children’s work presented by the public schools; for th, 
necessity of a fine and understanding knowledge of all th: 
spiritual and esthetic qualities that enter into childhood—tha; 
no one can really help children without understanding thes: 
values; and, finally, to a discussion of certain outstanding ex 
periments now going on in the country in the field of communit\ 
organization of children’s case work or treatment agencic- 
Such might be characterized as ‘‘The Cincinnati Promise, 
“The Cleveland Hope,” and ‘The Philadelphia Fear.” 

The director of the Federal Children’s Bureau gave a ver, 
searching yet simple presentation of a few fundamental obje: 
tives upon which all who are interested in the welfare of chi! 
dren should concentrate, namely, an adequate wage, elimina 
tion of unemployment, elimination of child labor, and the pro 
tection of the health of mothers and children. 

The Chairman, at the same meeting, tried to make clear the 
points at which much that poses for child welfare is unsound 
and futile; that too much emphasis has been, and is being, 
placed upon unimportant features in children’s work; that ou: 
best guns and best leadership should be serving in the fields o/ 
health and education, for acon these two channels a vast 
number of children can be saved from the experience of leaving 
broken families and entering foster care. 


DIVISION II—-DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTIONS 
Louis N. Rosinson, Chairman 


With one change in speakers, every paper in this Division 
was given according to the program, with the exception of the 
two that came on Thursday morning. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Fabricant found that he had an important case in court on that 
day, and Mrs. Johnson had to hurry home to prepare her budget 
for the ensuing year. Just prior to the Conference word was 
received from Dr. Kirchwey that he would be unable to attend, 
and Dr. Eliot was placed on the program with the same subject. 

The meetings were well attended, and at the session ad 
dressed by Mr. Leon Stern and Dr. V. V. Anderson the room 
was filled to overflowing. 

No one who attended the sessions of this Division could go 
away without feeling encouraged. After all, as Galileo said, 
the world does move; and the world comprised under the head- 
ing “Delinquents and Corrections” will, in my opinion, move 
faster in the next few years than it has in the past, on account 
of the increasing number of active live men and women who are 
cutting away some of the bands of ignorance and superstition 
that have held it almost stationary for the last century. 

The program was characterized by illustrations of this new 
life. Chicago, Dr. Eliot told us, was making a thorough stud) 
of its jail problem; Mr. Moley gave us a summary of the surve) 
of criminal justice in Cleveland; the program of the Common- 
wealth Fund for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency was 

resented by Barry C. Smith, and we learned from Mr. At- 
Linton that the present recreational work in institutions had 
not been forced upon the institutions, but had been set going 
by hard-headed superintendents who saw its usefulness in 
developing character. Notwithstanding Mr. Chute’s rather 
gloomy diagnosis of the probation situation, we took comfort 
in the thought that the speaker was now the full-time pai 
secretary of the National Probation Association. Miss Peter- 
sen’s paper was a promise of the influence that college women 
of the future are going to have on institutions for delinquents. 
while the persistent way in which Miss Lundberg hammer- 
away at the problems of the Juvenile Court argues well for «: 
velopment of that powerful agency of social justice. And who 
could listen to Dr. Hart without feeling that the forces of rc 
action had met in him a worthy champion of sane and pro 
gressive handling of prison problems? 


DIVISION III—--HEALTH 
Dr. D. B. ARMsTRONG, Chairman 


(Republished at the request of the writer and upon 
permission of the Survey.) 


From the general to the particular in health interests, the 
rogram of the health division ranged over the outstanding 
roblems with which health workers are faced to-day. Health 
xperiments and demonstrations, industrial hygiene, the co- 
dination of health work, the underlying concepts in the world 
novement for health, social hygiene, the art of living—these 
ere some of the questions discussed. 

Illustrative, of the social and practical contrasts inherent in 

. thoroughgoing health program were the difficulties in co- 
dination being solved by the National Health Council, as 
resented by Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. The obstacles to be over- 
ome in promoting effective and timely hand-washing were 
brought out by Dr. Ira S. Wile in his paper on The Healthful 
Home. 

Social and health workers in the voluntary field are wont 
rom time to time to pass judgment upon the logical relation 
of non-official activities to those of the official bodies. Less 
irequently are we treated to a clear statement of this problem 
hy a sympathetic yet keenly analytical friend on the official 
side of the fence. As pointed out by Dr. C. C. Pierce, of the 
United States Public Health Service, in his discussion of The 
Importance and Relation to Venereal Disease Control Work 
of the Unofficial Agencies, there is a wholly legitimate and 
largely undeveloped field for these agencies, in investigation, 
research, education, and experimental organization. For a long 
time there must continue to be a whole range of activities in 
which the unofficial agency is the only one capable of function- 
ing, and to which the public bodies Can be committed only 
ifter the utility and purposefulness of the program have been 
demonstrated. 

If there is one movement predominantly characteristic of 
current public health tendencies, it is the devotion of large 
resources to health demonstrations and experiments. Follow- 
ing the pioneer work at Framingham, Massachusetts, we are 
now seeing developed significant activities at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, at Mansfield, Ohio, on Cape Cod, and elsewhere, to 
say nothing of projected demonstrations dealing on an un- 
precedented scale with child health and tuberculosis at the 
initiation of the Commonwealth and Milbank funds. It was 
appropriate, therefore, for the Health Division to hear from 
and discuss the work directed by Dr. Walter Brown in Ohio 
and by Russell D. Sprague in Massachusetts. As shown by 
these speakers, a thoroughgoing health program for any age 
group involves a sound social concept and means, for its suc- 
cess, the full utilization of all available community resources— 
hygienic, educational, and social. 

The world movement for public health is not only a the- 
oretical concept, not only a generous aspiration, it is also a 
concrete program, actually initiated to a significant degree. 
Toward the precipitation of this ideal into a tangible reality 
no organization has done as much as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Therefore, the Conference was to be congratulated on 
having on its platform, for one of the evening general sessions, 
Dr. George E. Vincent, the president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, who spoke on The Underlying Concepts in the World 
Movement for Health. Dr. Vincent, after touching ironically 
upon grandiose schemes for over-centralization and standardiza- 
tion, expressed his belief in the gradual realization of an outline 
for world health. He referred to the increasing numbers of 
schools of hygiene, the special efforts to investigate disease, the 
studies in health administration, all in close contact, through 
such means as publications, exchange of personnel. Dr. Vin- 
cent also touched upon the relation of so-called curative to 
preventive medicine, pointing out that they were not separate 
medical interests but related aspects of the whole medical and 
health program. He believed that the time was coming when 
the doctor would become more and more a counselor of the 
healthy and not merely a treater of the sick. He emphasized 
the demonstrative and educative functions of the private health 
iwencies and closed with an eloquent appeal not only for good 
will and loyalty, but for a continuous effort toward a scientific 
estimate of the genuine worth of supposed achievement. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 
FRANK J. Bruno, Chairman 
The meetings of the Division on the Family were given 
over very largely to exploring the joint problems undertaken 
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by the family case workers and other groups of social workers. 
Four of the five sectional meetings were devoted to joint ses- 
sions with other groups, one with children, one with the Amer- 


| ican Association for Organizing Family Social Work, one with 


the American Association of ‘raining Schools for Professional 
Social Work, and one with the American Red Cross. 

Within the time given to these meetings it was not possible 
to cover even a majority of the problems presented by our joint 
efforts. Each meeting, therefore, was limited to“*some special 
phase of our common ground. The joint meeting with the 
children’s groups discussed the common element of case work 
in the two fields. This was done most generously and sympa- 
thetically by the two speakers, Mr. J. Prentice Murphy, Exec- 
utive Secretary The Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the children’s field, and Miss Catherine Sanders, Sec- 
retary Investigation Bureau, New York Charity Organization 
Society, the family field, possibly too generously for arriving at 
a final working understanding, but certainly in an ideal fashion 
when looked upon as the beginning of a series of such con- 
ferences. 

The meeting with the Training Schools was devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject of training for case work, and that in turn 
to the qualifications which teachers of case work should have 
and the training which beginning case workers should have re- 
ceived, the one paper presented by Mr. Henry W. Thurston, 
of the New York School of Social Work, and the other by Miss 
Katherine Hardwick, Director of Field Service of the New 
England Division of the American Red Cross. 

Substantial agreement was shown by both of the speakers 
with respect to the importance of definite training and its 
content. 

The meeting with the American Red Cross was limited 
wholly to rural work, and but one aspect of that, namely, the 


| use of the volunteer. Both speakers, Miss Virginia Wing, of 


the Lake Division, American Red Cross, who spoke for Mr. 


' William C. Hunt, Director of Field Service, Lake Division, 


American Red Cross, representing the Red Cross, and Miss 
Josephine Brown, General Secretary, Dakota County Welfare 
Association, the family division, emphasized the great im- 
portance of learning what the volunteer is thinking about and 
especially to a larger extent the leading of the volunteer in rural 
districts than is possible in urban, 

The joint meeting with the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work was devoted to the question of indi- 
vidualization of treatment in which Mrs. May Harding, Super- 
intendent of Relief and Service, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
in a brilliantly written paper described the value of individual- 
izing the children, and Mr. Stockton Raymond, of the Boston 
Family Welfare Society, emphasized the importance of the more 
careful individualization of the parents. Both of these papers 
discussed the questions of careful physical examination, mental 
examination, nutritional work, educational and _ psychological 
knowledge, as well as the importance of having time enough to 


| do such individualized work in fact as well as in theory. 


Probably the most popular session of the Division was the 
first one, devoted to the subject of ‘‘The Significance of the Rise 
in Relief Given During the Past Five Years.’”’ Mr. John B. 
Dawson, Secretary of the Organized Charities Association of 
New Haven, made an unusually careful and accurate study of 
the experiences of a large number of family societies which he 
summarized in his paper. He used an interesting device for 
giving his statistics. The meeting was held in a moving-picture 
theater and the statistics were shown on slides. While not a 
perfect method, because of certain mechanical limitations, it 
was so superior to reading as to set a precedent for the giving of 
that sort of information to public audiences. 

Miss Florence Nesbitt’s paper on the rise of relief giving as 
it affects adequacy and type of case work emphasized very 
largely the growing appreciation for the need of budgets and 
acceptance of budget necessities by the family case working 
agencies. 

The meetings of the Division while not large were in some 
ways notable. Each speaker limited himself fairly successfully 
to the time assigned. Every speaker but one was present, and 
that one sent a good substitute. Only two papers were read at 
each session, which left considerable time for discussion. The 
discussion itself was always worth while and at times quite 
illuminating. This is particularly true of the last session, the 
one on the use of volunteers in rural social work where, in a 
small meeting, some of those who ordinarily would not speak 
found courage to do so, including the volunteer herself, who 


| commented upon what has happened in our rural districts 


within the last five years. 
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DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Joun R. Sum.apy, Chairman 


The meetings held under the auspices of the Division on 
Industrial and Economic Problems were largely attended. All 
the speakers dealt with fundamentals. 

The Division’s general session was notable for the presence 
of Herbert Hoover, who discussed some ‘‘Human Wastes in In- 
dustry” and declared in favor of amending the Federal Con- 
stitution if the States do not promptly abolish child labor. 
This was one of the significant events of the Conference. 

Allen T. Burns, in an address on ‘The Effect of Modern 
Industry on Community Life,” graphically told of the trans- 
formation of communities with neighborly instincts and habits 
into masses of strangers whose residence is being constantly 
changed because of the necessity of following the job. 

At the five section meetings leading experts discussed such 
timely subjects as social standards for industry, the effect of 
recent court decisions on labor and industry, human relations 
in the coal industry, employees’ participation in management 
and means of stabilizing industry. A summary of the progress 
of works councils in the United States was given by a repre- 
sentative of the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
official spokesman of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists declared that the machinists’ union welcomed the op- 
portunity to co-operate with employers to promote efficiency, 
but insisted that better results would be obtained if the pro- 
cedure included collective bargaining. 

The public interest in the New England cotton textile strike 
was discussed at an unofficial meeting. 


DIVISION ietilicemmaee eer AND COMMUNITY 


Ropert A. Woops, Chairman 


Theconvictionsof the membersof the section were strengthened 
and deepened, and the whole Conference challenged at the gen- 
eral session by an incisive and prophetic summons from Pro- 
fessor E. C. Lindeman, of the North Carolina College for Women, 
to a return to the small village or neighborhood unit as the center 
of political, cultural, and moral reconstruction. 

Roy Smith Wallace, of Community Service, presented a 
clearly outlined analysis of the different currents and cross-cur- 
rents that together make up the forces aimed at local progress. 

The Reverend Joel Hayden, of Cleveland, told of the readap- 
tation of a Presbyterian church so as to secure unsectarian co- 
operation and fellowship with the immigrant population which 
has gradually surrounded it. 

D. C. Drew, national secretary of the county work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, gave a refreshing account 
of the out-in-the-open work of an organization nearly always 
thought of as identified with great institutional buildings. 

John M. Gaus, of the department of political science of 
Amherst College, emphasized the essential nature of neighbor- 
hood relations to our political system. Roscoe C. Edlund, of 
the Hampden County (Massachusetts) Improvement League, 
explained a process by which city business men are striving to 
make the resources of a manufacturing city available to sup- 
plement the resources of the small rural communities round- 
about. 

Orrin G. Cocks, Secretary of the National Committee for 
Better Films, held that the surest hope in that direction lies in 
neighborhood action. 

David S. Hanchett, of Hudson Guild, New York, regarded 
with special hope the various efforts toward the education of 
workingmen, particularly when carried on substantially under 
their own auspices. The discussion brought out the increasing 
educational motive in every detailed aspect of local social work. 

There was a strong current of general discussion. Among 
the participants were seasoned representatives of no less than 
six national organizations representing large programs of local 
community work. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 
Epitu M. Fursuss, Secretary 


(Republished by request of the writer and upon permission 
of the Survey.) 


The extension of mental hygiene into other fields and the 
change in methods of attacking individual problems of mal- 
adjustment were emphasized at the meetings of this Division. 
Psychiatry has long ceased to be looked upon as something 


apart, concerned primarily with the institutional care and treat- 
ment of mental disease and mental defect. It is now welcomed 


by schools, colleges, courts, churches, general hospitals, inc 
trial organizations, and various social agencies. 

The term mental health has come to mean healthy reacti, 
to the demands of the environment—healthy behavior. MM, 
and more is the individual being considered in relation to | 
environment. In studying personality, increasing importa: 
has been attached to behavior rather than intellect. Disorde: 
behavior may be a compensatory reaction to an intolera| 
situation. It may be the expression of the individual's consti: 
tion. It may follow some infective disorder or be related 
glandular imbalance. It may be due to unfortunate expe 
ences in childhood. At any rate, disordered behavior shou 
be considered as something to be studied before applying tre: 
ment. 

The mental-hygiene program has far outstripped its ). 
sonnel, and, if developed no further, it will take years to sup; 
an adequate number of trained workers. It has been stat. 
that the greatest need of the mental-hygiene movement to-«: 
is the training of medical students in psychiatry. Not on! 
should all medical students be grounded in the fundamentals | 
mental hygiene, but post-graduate courses should be offered {. 
those who intend to specialize in mental medicine. All colleg: 
should have departments of mental hygiene, which would ser\. 
many purposes, but in the main would help in dealing with pro! 
lems presented by individual students, and at the same tin, 
would aid in the recruiting of personnel. 

A number of points stressed during last year’s meetings 1: 
ceived added emphasis at Providence: the golden opportunit\ 
eroes by childhood for establishing proper training an 

abits; the importance of conserving mental health; the desir. 
bility of substituting community supervision for institution.| 
care as far as feasible; the prominent réle played by the scho: 
in recognizing and correcting handicaps, and the educatio: 
value of such agencies*as psychopathic hospitals and ment. 
clinics. 


DIVISION VIIIT—ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 
SHERMAN C. CONRAD 


The program of this Division was a well-ordered attempt |: 
present the philosophy and practice of the financial federatio: 
movement. The first session was devoted to a discussion of th: 
existing social forces of a community. The social values of th: 
Chamber of Commerce, the civic luncheon club, the school, anc 
the church were stressed. It is perhaps significant that no em 
phasis was placed on the fraternal order or the trade union 

Two sessions were devoted to the financial program. 1h: 
general plan of budget study used in Cleveland was explained, 
and the importance of considering budgets by functional group: 
was stressed. The publicity u in the first Philadelphia cam 
paign was outlined, and the complete set-up of the financia! 
campaign in Rochester presented. Considerable discussion «\ 
veloped over the relative merits of the Rochester plan of solici 
ing the working man at his place of employment, and the Cin 
cinnati plan of solicitation in the home. 

The results of a study on methods of accounting showed « 
wide divergence in present practices and the present impossi 
bility of determining comparative costs. The old question whic! 
faced the Charity Organization Society of how much of th: 
budget was service and how much relief has risen to haunt th: 
federation, in the determination of how much of the central 
budget may justly be charged to the service programs of t!. 
member agencies and how much to the cost of finance. 

The discussion of the service program laid stress on tl 
federation as the agency for determining the social facts of th 
community. On the basis of facts determined the long-tin 
program is to be built. Agencies are to be suppressed or thei: 
purposes changed as they fail to meet existing needs, and ne\ 
agencies are to be created as they are shown to be necessar\ 
It is significant that findings in these matters are to be made b\ 
committees representing the member agencies rather than |) 
the office of the federation itself. 

A general survey of the present practice of federations show: 
a growing tendency to operate such central facilities as a soci: 
service exchange, but a very pronounced feeling against t!\ 
central office doing general types of social service. A rath«: 
detailed attempt to determine whether the exchanges operate ‘| 
by federations were better run than those operated separate! 
showed too great a diversity of operation to permit of an) 
conclusions. 

The discussion of the place of the national organization i: 
the local field emphasized again this lack of a general body © 
common practice. The problem of the national organization - 
adjustment to the different requirements of local federation 
leads to a plea for some common agreement on general pra‘ 
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Over against this was presented a study of local feeling 
vard the national organization working in the local field. 
ym it all came the conviction of the need of a deeper study 
the local problem by the national organization and the actual 
iping of national policies to conform to local needs. 

While the evening program discussed the closer inter-relation 

the public and private agencies in the social work of the 
ture, its emphasis was on the federation as the means of cor- 

ation. On the basis of the accomplishments of one of the 
ler federations its critics were answered and its social sig- 
ficance explained. 

The evening meeting did much to clarify and express the 
irit of the section. The program of the division is a difficult 
oblem. It must meet the demands of those who come from 
ifederated cities and are primarily interested in first steps, and 
t it must ultimately express the developing philosophy of the 
ovement. In general it did the former and was perhaps too 
ich concerned with the superior advantages of the four-by- 
- blue card over the three-by-five white one. It revealed the 
leration movement as still in its early development, a little on 
ie defensive perhaps and very much concerned with local 
oblems and accomplishments. 

But it took the federation movement out of the experimental 
‘riod. It wrote a record of social service accomplishment in 

ities of varied size and widely different geographical location. 
: told a story of agencies adequately financed during a period 

great economic disturbance, of the study of social problems 
om a community basis, and the building of social plans upon a 
ew and broader foundation. Perhaps most significant of all, 

: revealed the federation leadership as interested primarily not 
| financial standards, but in the establishment of a broader 
nd more efficient social service program. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
GEORGE S. WiLson, Chairman 
kepublished at the request of the writer and upon permission 
of the Survey.) 

The increased attendance at the meetings of the Division of 
Public Officials and Administration this year indicates the re- 

iving interest in the Conference on the part of public officials. 

The discussions covered both practical and theoretical aspects 

{ public service, ranging from the philosophical consideration 

the work of Public Agencies in the future in the address by 
\Irs. Ada E, Sheffield at the general session to the practical 
juestion of the inspection of institutions in a section meeting 
conducted by Dr. Amos W, Butler, of Indiana. 

The history and development of Public Welfare Depart- 
ments was considered at two sessions. Miss Gertrude Vaile, 
of Denver, in a most interesting paper presented the history of 
public welfare departments, more particularly in county and 
city, and Professor Hagerty, of Ohio State University, gave a 
most interesting paper dealing with the ‘Legislative Changes 
in the Field of Public Welfare’”’ during recent years, especially 
the State welfare departments as distinguished from the local 
county and city departments. The discussion brought out a 
concensus of opinion that in spite of the organizations along the 
line of efficiency and economy in favor of centralized admin- 
istrative departments under single heads, there was still an im- 
ortant function to be performed by boards, both advisory and 
idministrative. The typical form of organization in the modern 
lusiness world is a board of directors with a single executive. 
\Vhy should not welfare departments function well under a 
imilar arrangement? 

The old controversy between boards of administration and 
boards of supervision was not threshed over, but there was a 

ear distinction recognized bétween functions of administration 
ind supervision. The same agency cannot well perform both 
‘unctions. The opinion was expressed that no matter how well 
organized and administered a welfare department may be there 
will always be need for agencies of inspection and supervision. 
Such agencies must be the interpreters of the service to the 
public. They should be a guarantee of humane and efficient 
treatment for those cared for by institutions and at the same 
ime a protection to those in charge of the institutions against 

iproper political or other unworthy attacks. 

Mrs. Sheffield, in her paper on the “Functions of Public 
\vencies in the Social Work of the Future,” pointed out how 
such agencies in the course of their decisions are developing 
their habitual treatment of their numerous clients into policies 
hat have unsuspected educative possibilities. By reflecting in 

ese decisions the more enlightened as against the average 
level of public opinion, they can re-enforce certain ideas or social 
iorce that make for progress. Our discussion was aptly illus- 


trated by several actual cases dealt with by the Bureau on 
Illegitimacy of Boston. 

Mrs. Sheffield’s paper was followed at the closing meeting 
of the Division by a round-table on the ‘‘Functions of Public 
and Private Agencies in the Welfare Work of the Future,’ con- 
ducted by Mr. Kelso, the President of the Conference. At this 
meeting Mr. Kelso said that the old guard and the time-honored 
puppets of alms and doles and the ever-present poor ‘‘whom 
God gave us” have been put away once and for all. Again 
with them, he said, is the ancient clash between private and 
public agencies in the welfare work, and to-day a definite basis 
of co-operation between these two elements of social endeavor 


| is nearer than ever at hand. 


It was brought out that the existing functions between the 
fields of public and private agencies in social welfare was fre- 
quently arbitrary and illogical, and that the tendency is for the 
public agencies constantly to enlarge and occupy new fields 
which in most instances have first of all been explored by private 
philanthropy. Dr. Butler called attention to the fact that the 
State itself now frequently does pioneer work as especially ex- 
emplified in the field of mental hygiene. 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 
RutH CRAWFORD, Chairman 

The program of Division X, ‘‘The Immigrant,’’ was planned 
with a three-fold purpose: 

1. To focus the attention of immigration workers on the 
human facts of racial intermixture and their significance in the 
evolution of the present-day American people. 

2. To analyze the training and placing of American and 
nationality workers in the field of social work with immigrants. 

3. To present a clear picture of 1922 United States immi- 
gration procedure and to emphasize the necessity for inter- 
national co-operation through the emigration section of the 
International Labor Office of the League of Nations. 

The luncheon of the conference on immigration policy rein- 
forced the first issue when Professor Edwin G. Conklin, of 
Princeton, and Dr. A. W. Goldenweimer, of the New School of 
Social Research, presented opposite sides of the topic, ‘The 
Answer of Modern Science to Questions of Racial Fusions.” 

A series of dramatic episodes at Ellis Island, with a cast 
made up entirely of social workers from the Island, swept the 
division audience from laughter to tears and sent them away 
with an unforgettable picture of the every-day events at that 
“Island of Sighs,’ where the need for human interpretation of 
law and government procedure is so crying. 

The training and placing of workers was discussed with 
surprising frankness by Italian, Polish, and Armenian workers, 
as well as by C. O. S. and other workers. This honest disagree- 
ment should have been very suggestive to any faculty from a 
training school of social work for the need of further training 
for both groups and the present absence of the necessary courses 
in our training schools. 

Such was the vitality of the Division that the news of Di- 
vision X being only a temporary Division came as a distinct 
shock to the two hundred or more daily delegates. The final 
sessions therefore organized the division, under the leadership 
of Mr. Fred C. Croxton. The Division proposes carrying for- 
ward the interpretation of the recent infiltration of Southern 
European and Oriental blood in relation to the future of America, 
and to consider the implications of this change, not yet prac- 
tically recognized, for the technique of social work, the accepted 
methods of which were conceived by Anglo-Saxon minds for 
Northern European application, but are to-day, for the greater 
part, being ‘“‘worked”’ on Slavic, Latin, and Semitic tempera- 
ments and traditions. 


At a business meeting of the Conference it was voted to send 
the following message to Mr. Timothy Nicholson, the oldest 
living ex-president of the Conference: 

“The National Conference of Social Work, assembled in its 
forty-ninth annual session, sends its most cordial and hearty 
greetings to its oldest living ex-president, Timothy Nicholson, 
of Richmond, Indiana. It salutes him as a great pioneer and 
leader in the clear expression and effective accomplishment of 
the object of this Conference. It earnestly hopes that the 
social work of his community, State, and nation may continue 
to profit for many years by his active participation, his wise 
counsel, and his inspiring example.” 

In reply Mr. Nicholson sent the following message to the 
Conference: 

“T appreciate more than I can express the very kind greetings. 
May God continue and even increase his blessings upon the 
members of the National Conference of Social Work. 

(Signed) TrmotHy NICHOLSON.” 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE ON PLEDGES MADE AT 
MILWAUKEE 


The report of the Finance Committee 
has been deferred to the present time be- 
cause of a desire upon the part of the 
Committee to afford ample time for the 
fulfillment of all pledges made at Mil- 
waukee to secure institutional member- 
ships. 

The Committee realizes many of the 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
secure institutional memberships during 
a period of general industrial depression 
such as we have been passing through 
since the meeting in Milwaukee. 

The best criterion whereby to judge of 
the interest of the members of any or- 
ganization in the work of that organiza- 
tion is given by their willingness to work 
for the organization. Using this standard 
of measurement your Committee has 
reason to congratulate the Conference 
upon the loyalty and enthusiastic support 
given to it by the majority of those who 
made pledges at Milwaukee. 

In this connection we wish to make 
special mention of the work done by the 
group from Pennsylvania, who, under the 
leadership of Mr. Karl de Schweinitz, 


pledged fifty new institutional member- | 


ships prior to the meeting in Providence. | 
This pledge has been met in full, and the | 


Pennsylvania group has demonstrated 


that a very difficult task can be success- 
fully carried through when properly di- | 


rected co-operative effort is concentrated 
upon the accomplishment of a worth- 
while purpose. 


Following is a record of pledges made | 


and of the results achieved in fulfilling 


‘them: 


ALABAMA 
Number pledged, 8. 
Memberships secured, 2. 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham. 
Stockham Pipe Works, Birmingham. 


ARIZONA 
Number pledged, 1. 
Memberships secured, none. 


ARKANSAS 
Number pledged, 10. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
State Farm for Women, Jacksonville. 


CALIFORNIA 
Number pledged, 3. 
Memberships secured, 2. 
Alliance of Social Agencies, Los Angeles. 


California State Conference of Social Work, 


San Diego. 


COLORADO 
Number pledged, 5. 
Memberships secured, 2. 
Central Jewish Aid Society, Denver. 
Social Service Bureau, Denver.- 


CONNECTICUT 


Number pledged, 1. 
Membership secured, 
New Haven Social Workers’ Club. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Number pledged, .. 
Membership secured 
Public Health Series. Washington. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Number pledged, 18. 
M Chicago Co secured, 4. 
yee. ouncil of Social Agencies. 
of Chicago. 
Michael sha Hospital. 
Woman’s Auxiliary Board of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


INDIANA 
Number promised, 10. 
Memberships secured, none. 


IOWA 
Number pledged, 9. 
Memberships secured, 4. 
Ladies’ Industrial Relief Society of Davenport. 
Public Welfare Bureau, Des Moines. 
$50 in contributions from Des Moines (two 
memberships). 
KANSAS 
Number pledged, 3. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Christian Service League of America. 


KENTUCKY 
Number pledged, 3. 
Membership secured, 
Neighborhood he Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 


Number pledged, 1. 
Memberships secured, none. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Number pledged, 22. 
Memberships secured, 10 
Worcester’s Children’s Friend Society. 
Y. W. C. A. of Worcester. 
Mascon’ Society of District Nursing. 
Worcester Associated Charities. 
Family Welfare Association, Fitchburg. 
Brookline Friendly Society. 
Four memberships in the name of the New Bed 
ford Council of Social Agencies. 


MICHIGAN 
Number pledged, 8. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Social Welfare Association, Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 
Number pledged, 10. 
Memberships secured, 
Women's Coane Alliance. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas Ci 


Number ~ 13. 
Memberships secured, 6. 
Mattie Rhodes Day Nursery. 
United Jewish Charities. 
Helping Hand Institute. 
Council of Social Agencies. 
Visiting Nurse Association. 
Missouri State Conference for Social Welfare. 


St. Louis 

Number pledged, 14. 

Memberships secured, 6. 
Board of Religious Organization. 
Big Brothers’ yee gg 
Neighborhood Associatio 
Missouri Association ng the Blind. 
Girls’ Industrial Home. 
Community Council. 


NEBRASKA 


Number pledged, 2. 
Memberships secured, none. 


NEW JERSEY 
Number pledged, 9. 
Memberships secu secured, 3 
Children’s Aid and Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Chi ewark. 
Essex County Social Workers’ Club. 
Charity Organization Society of Plainfield. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Number pledged, 2. 
a secured, 2. 
Buffalo Foundation. 

Neighborhood House. 


New York Ci 
aa pledged, 38. 


mberships secured, 1 
National Council, Church Mission of Help. 
pl  ecaseuen of one membership), anony- 


National gm Welfare Association. 


The Surv: 
New York 1 1 Aid Society. 
Metr itan 


e ieournnee: : Company. 


New York County y nae 
American Association of Social Workers. 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association. 


Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
National Committee for Prevention of B| 
ness. 


Utica 
Number pledged, 2. 
Memberships received, none. 


Westchester County 
Number pledged, 2. 
Memberships secured, 2. 
Yonkers Central Council of Social Agenci: 
Westchester Woman's Club. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Number pledged, 1. 
Membership secured, 1. 
North Dakota State Conference of Socia! W. 


OHIO 
Cleveland 
Number pledged, 1. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Woman's Protective Association. 


Columbus 


Number pledged, 1. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Columbus Advisory Council. 


Lima 


Number pledged, 1. 
Memberships secured, none. 


OKLAHOMA 


Number pledged, 7. 
Memberships secured, none. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Number pledged, 1. 
Membership secured, 1. 
Church Mission of Help. 


Pittsburgh 


Number pledged, 5. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Council of Jewish Women. 


Pennsylvania 


Number pledged, 50. 

Memberships secured, 50. 
American Red Cross, Erie. 
Associated Charities of York. 
Community Welfare Chest, Easton. 
McKeesport Service and Relief Associacion. 
Pennsylvania Conference of Social Welfare. 
Harrisburg. 
Department of Public Welfare of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 
Visiting Nurse Society, ietdiphin. 
The Lighthouse, Philadelphia. 
Personal Service Bureau, Philadelphia. 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund of Philadelphia 
County, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Home Missionary Society, Philadelphia. 
Big og grap Association of Philadelphia. 
Y. W. C. A. of Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service, Phi! 
adelphia. 
Visiting Housekeepers’ Bureau of the Western n 
Association of — for Relief and Employmen 
of Poor, Philadelp' 
Main Line Pehamniens of Churches, Bryn Mawr 
Department of Public Health of Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, Philade!phia 

2) Presbyterian Orphanage, Philadelphia. 
mergency Aid of Pe te Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Social Service Exchange. 
Philadelphia Health Council. 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
peo ag Aid Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


Publi” Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. 
Social Workers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
— Aid Society, Philadelphia. 
Armstrong Association, oo 
Philadelphia Association of Day Nurseries. 
Jacob Billikopf, Executive Director, Federatior 
of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia. 
Municipal Court of Ee 
Welfare Federation of Philadelp 
Southwark Neighborhood ag Philadel hia 
Jewish Welfare Society, Philadelphia 
Settlement Music School, Philadelphia. 
University Settlement, Philadel phia. 

ment of Public Welfare, "Philadelphia 
N iborhood Center, Philadelphia 
Cc * Philadelphia. 
ursing Association o: Pittsburgh 


Pietcberah and Allegheny Milk and Ice A 

y Milk and Ice Associ 
tion, Pittsburgh. 
Union Hebrew Relief Association of Pittsbur«! 
Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pittsburgh. 
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ittsburgh Social Workers’ Club. 
‘ittsburgh Kindergarten Alumne 
‘ittsburgh. 

uiversity Eye and Ear Dispensary, 


Association, 


Pittsburgh. 


RHODE ISLAND 


umber pledged, 60. 
e »mberships secured, 60. 
\merican Red Cross, Providence Chapter. 
\ssociated Charities of Pawtucket and Central 
alls, Pawtucket. 
Boys’ Club of Pawtucket. 
jranch Avenue Neighborhood Center, Prov 
lence. 
Butler Hospital, Providence. 
Charity Organization Society, Newport. 
hildren's Friend Society, Providence. 
Che Church House, Providence. 
Civic League of Newport, Newport. 
Consumers’ League of Rhode Island, Providence. 
Cranston Welfare League, Edgewood. 
Division of Child Welfare, State 
Health, Providence. 
Exeter School, Slocum. 
federal Hill Home, Providence. 
Fliedner Hall, Pawtucket. 
Rhode Island Boy Scouts, Rockville. 
Home for Friendless Children, Newport. 
Oaklawn Schoo!, Howard. 
Penal and Charitable Commission, 
Providence Deaconess Home. 
Providence District Nursing Association. 
Social Service Committee, Lying-in Hospital, 
Providence. 
Providence Lodge, No. 14, B. P. O. Elks, Prov- 
dence. 
Providence Society for Organizing Charity. 
Providence Tuberculosis League, Providence 
Queen’s Daughters, Providence. 
Rhode Island Civic League, W. Barrington. 
Rhode Island Congress of Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, Providence. 
Rhode Island Council, Knights of Columbus, 
Providence. 
Rhode Island Council of Women, 


Board of 


Providence. 


Saylesville. 


Rhode Island Girls’ Friendless Association, 
Providence. ‘ : 
Rhode Island Society for the Prevention of |! 


Cruelty to Children, Providence. 
Rhode Island State Conference of Social Work, 
Providence. 

Rhode Island State Sanitorium, 
Salvation Army, Providence. 
Shepherdess Association, Providence. 
Social Service Department, Diocese of 
Island, Providence. 

Social Service Department, 
pital, Providence. 
Social Workers’ 
idence. 
Sockanosset School, Howard. 

State Home and School, Providence. 

State Hospital for Mental Diseases, Howard 
State Infirmary, Howard. 


Wallum Lake 


Rhode 
Rhode Island Hos- 


Club of Rhode Island, Prov 


State Prison and Providence County Jail, 
Howard. 
State Workhouse and House of Correction, 


Howard. 

Trinity Club, Woonsocket. 

United League of Women Voters of 
Island, Providence. 
Women’s Auxiliary of St. 
z a ide nce. 

T. U. of Rhode Island, Providence. 
Wooseutihes Day Nursery and Children’s Home 
a we * Woonsocket. 

Y. M. ~~ Providence. 
Y. W. C , Providence. 


Rhode 


Martin's Church, 


{ 


TEXAS 
Number pledged, } 
Memberships sec Sa. ed, i 
Girls’ Training School of Gainesville. 
United Charities of Dallas. 


UTAH 
Number pledged, 1 
Membership secured, 1. 
National Woman's Relief Society, Salt Lake. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Number pledged, 3. 
Membership secured, none. 


WISCONSIN 
Number pledged, 2. 
Memberships secured, 1. 
Associated Charities of Green Bay. 
CANADA 


Number pledged, 2. | 
Memberships secured, 1. 5 Oe, 
Board of Welfare Supervision, Winnipeg. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Number pledged, 1. 


Memberships secured, 1 ee 
Czechoslovak Legation, Washington, D. C. | 
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Bernard Glueck, M.D. (1925), New York C ity. 
George A. Hastings (1924), Sg York City. 
Clark rE. Higbee (1924), Grand Rapids. 
C. M. Hincks, M.D. (1925), Toronto. 
Arnold J. Jacoby, M. S (1925), Detroit. 
Mary C. Jarrett (1924), Boston. 
Professor Everett Kimball (1925), Northampton, 


Mass. 
Suzie L. Lyons (1923), Baltimore. 
Mrs. Carleton Parker (1923). New York. 
Robert L. Richards, M.D. (1923), Talmage, Cal. 
Thomas W. Salmon (1924). New York City. 
Ada Edith Schweitzer, M.D. (1924), Indianapolis 
Mrs. —— H. Solomon (1925), Boston. 
Martha B. St (1924), Ad York City. 
essie Taft (1925), Philad 


illiam A. White *(1923), ee D. 


Division VIII—Organization of 
Forces 


Vice-Chairman, Harry P. Wareheim, Rochester. 
Secretary, John P. Sanderson, New Bedford, Mass. 
Committee 
(1921-1922 Commune re-elected.) 

Scott deKins (1924), St 

Guy T. Justis (1924), , 
Some Cc. Kingsley (1924), Phitadelphia. 
M. C. MacLean (1924), Toronto 


y. i 
bie - weg Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Waverley, | 


= kwood E. Williams, M.D. (1923), New York 
Mrs. Helen Anderson Youn (925), Minneapolis. | 


T. A. Mason (1924), Bridgeport, Conn. 
W. F. Maxwell (1924), Harrisburg. 
Pe 


H. D. Wareheim (1924), Rochester. 
Elizabeth Webster Po Chicago. 


Division IX—Public Officials anc 
Administration 


Chairman, George S. Wilson, Washington, D. « 
Vices petra. Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Rai: 


Secretary, John A. Brown, Indianapolis. 


Committee 


Burr Blackburn (1925), Atlanta. 
Ales Brown (1923), Dallas, Texa 

erbert Brown (1925).. East View. New York 
ly Carrie P. Bryant (1924), Los Angeles. 
Peter Bryce (1925), Toronto. 
Amos W. Butler (1 924), Indianapolis. 
Richard K. Conant (1925), Boston. 
Caroline M. Crosby (1925), Minneapolis. 
Clarence E. Ford (1925), Albany, New York 
J. E. Ha y (1923), ohumbus. 
. Kellog (1923), Hartford, Conn. 


_ Robert W. Kelso (1924), Boston. 


(1924), Washington, D 
W..L. Kuser (1924), , Iowa. 
James S. Lakin (1925), Charlestown. 
Kenosha Sessions (1923), Indianapolis. 
gy 3 Ada FE. Sheffield (1924), Boston. 
H., Shirer (1923), ag ge 
Lie ‘ims (1923), Paris, K 
(1923), Madison. 
Forest 3" reat (1925), Davenport, Iowa. 
Croft Williams (1924), Columbia, S. C. 


Division X—The Immigrant 


| Chairman, Pred. C C. Croxton, Columbus. 


Vice-Chairman, Mary E. Hurlbutt, New York 
Secretary, Bruce M. Mohler, Washington, D. « 


Committee 
Grace Abbott, Washington, D. C. 
icago. 


i ae Addams, Ch 
} ul Blanshard, R 
| Rev. Charles T. n, New York City 
| Kate Claghorn, New k City 
| Ruth Crawford, New York City 
; ¥ us .» New York City 
~H , Wi ton, D.C 
Albert Jenks, 
ulia C. La . » iil 
Mc be 

Rose McHugh, W: n, D.C. 
| H. A. Miller, in, 3 
| Cecelia Razovsky. York City. 
| Graham Taylor, C ‘ 


For President: 


For First Vice-President: 


Second Choice.............. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1923-1924 


Clip and mail to Henry W. Thurston, 105 East 22d St., New York. ; 
For list of present officers and members of*Executive Committee, see elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 


three years): 


a es 


a 


; 


: 


